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social cooperation, but only as a means to life. Accidentally connected 
with the thought of this group are the ideas of hedonism, of the transitory 
nature of the sense of obligation, of a completely evolved society and of 
the equivalence of good to more developed action. 

The fourth phase concerns the value of social inheritance as a factor 
in the higher stages of evolution. With the recognition of this comes 
the relegation of the study of organic evolution to a very secondary place 
in ethics and the placing of a much higher importance upon the direct 
study of social and individual development, especially upon the latter. 
The specific character of moral development as the direct outcome of 
individual moral struggle thus receives adequate recognition. Finally, 
the problem now under discussion is the place and value of the genetic 
method in ethics. On the one hand is the claim that development throws 
no light on the moral question, since both good and evil are evolved and 
success is no test of value; on the other is the reply that the persistence 
of a moral sentiment in society must be considered as indicating its rela- 
tion to social welfare and that the present can not be understood apart 
from its history. " The truth is that evolutionary ethics, as a peculiar 
variety or school, has almost ceased to exist. What has emerged from the 
half-century-long discussion is a method of research that is used, with 
more or less freedom, by almost every recent ethical writer of importance." 

Norman Wilde. 

Uiovebsity of Minnesota. 

Veber die Funhtionen der Stabchen und Zapfen und uber die physi- 

ologische Bedeutung des Sehpurpurs. H. Piper. Medizinische Elinik, 

Nos. 25-26, 1905. Pp. 19. 

This is an admirable and concise summary of the experimental evi- 
dence for von Kries's theory of the function of the retinal rods and cones, 
the so-called Duplizitatstheorie. While the apparent fact that even the 
periphery of the retina responds with color sensation to sufficiently intense 
color stimuli may constitute a genuine difficulty for this theory, it must 
not be forgotten that the researches of Piper himself on dark-adaptation, 
quite aside from the experimental evidence offered by von Kries, seem to 
confirm the view, beyond any possibility of contradiction, that the retinal 
rods afford sensations of white light and the cones primarily of colored 
ligKt. Piper finds ground for believing (p. 14) that even the cones of 
the extreme periphery are incapable of giving color sensations. The 
recent work of Trendelenburg has also confirmed the duplicity theory by 
showing that the spectral absorption-curve for visual purple that has been 
extracted from the retina is practically identical with the curve of gray 
values given by the spectrum to the dark-adapted eye. 

If there should be any unfavorable criticism to make of this summary 
it would be that Piper perhaps minimizes the importance of the recent 
work of Nagel and Schaefer, which seems to show that the fovea itself is 
capable of a certain amount of dark-adaptation, which is more than a 
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mere recovery from partial exhaustion. If this fact is established it may 
have important consequences for the duplicity theory. 

E. B. Holt. 
Harvard University. 
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